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the paragraphs of sentimental reflection of the most ordinary sort 
which impede the movement of the impatient reader. 

This is a sad falling away from the promise of Mrs. Alexander's 
first story 5 if she continues in the same track, however the number 
of her readers may increase, they will hardly be of a class whose good 
opinion is of much value. 

Somebody ought to be responsible for the astonishing French 
phrases which occur in these sf ories. Taisey-vous, ma fois, and soyez 
tranquil may be due to careless proof-reading ; but this explanation 
will scarcely account for the singular polyglot sentence, " II y a encore 
a demi-tasse." 



10. — Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. By James Fitzjames Stephen, 
Q. C. New York. Holt and Williams. 1873. 

It is refreshing, after the flood of sentimentalism with which the 
world has of late been deluged, to read a book as healthy and vigor- 
ous as Mr. Stephen's " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity." It is so good 
indeed, that the reader feels constantly surprised that it is not bet- 
ter; it just falls short of a great discussion of principles, which it 
might have been made with no very great additional labor, and can 
rank only as a clever collection of essays. It professes to be a review 
or criticism of Mr. Mill's essays on Liberty, on Utilitarianism, and on 
The Subjugation of Women, and, unfortunately for Mr. Stephen, he 
could hardly have chosen books more calculated to make his own 
shortcomings apparent. The peculiar beauty and excellence of the 
writings of Mr. Mill lie in the wonderful clearness of the style, and 
in the thorough manner in which the matter is digested and arranged. 
Mr. Stephen's work, on the contrary, though strong, is somewhat 
loose. The chain of thought is so imperfectly linked that it is often 
far from easy to see the connection between two consecutive chap- 
ters, and the reader, as he closes the volume, is left with an unsatis- 
factory feeling that he has failed to grasp the full force of the argu- 
ment. Any attempt at analysis is therefore most difficult. Liberty 
is treated of, first, in its relations to " Thought and Discussion,". then 
in relation to " Morals " ; next comes " Equality," and lastly " Frater- 
nity." Such is the general plan, but the texture is so loose that sub- 
jects often seem to have fallen into their places rather by accident 
than design. 

Two men could hardly be imagined more antagonistic than Mr. 
Mill and Mr. Stephen, and each is a remarkable specimen of the class 
to which he belongs. Mr. Mill, the highly trained, speculative phi- 
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losopher, -with a passion for doctoring society for all its ills, real and 
imaginary, was apt, in his great longing to bring the world to some- 
thing nearer his ideal, to forget or ignore any trifling practical difficul- 
ties (such as the sexual passions, for instance) which might stand in 
his way. Mr. Stephen, on the contrary, an active, ambitious lawyer, 
accustomed to deal with men and facts as they actually exist, looks on 
life as a long struggle, in which the prizes are to the strong and wise, 
and hardly knows whether to be most enraged or amused at the cele- 
brated doctrine of his opponent, " That the sole end for which man- 
kind are warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering with 
the liberty of action of any of their number is self-protection." What 
folly is this, he says, to suppose that the passions of men can ever 
be confined to simple argument. You might as well tell the sea not 
to rise as to ask men, stirred by tremendous emotions of belief or 
desire, not to attempt to coerce one another. And moreover the 
world will hold your words light enough if you do not clearly show 
that you are ready to support your opinions with force. " A struggle 
for ascendency does not mean mere argument. It means reiterated 
and varied assertion persisted in, in the face of the wheel,' the stake, 
and the gallows, as well as in the face of contradiction. If Prot- 
estants 6r Catholics, or the Christians and the Pagans, had confined 
themselves to argument, they might have argued forever, and the 
world would not have cared. It was when it came to preaching 
and fighting, to ' Believe, and be saved,' ' Disbelieve, and be damned,' 
' Be silent, or be burned alive,' ' I would rather be burned than be 
silent,' that the world at large listened, sympathized, and took one side 
or the other." 

What is any election but an appeal to force, — - the will of the ma- 
jority 1 Argument is good to influence the mind before the appeal is 
made, and the minority, it is true, usually submit to the decision of 
numerical strength ; but sometimes it happens that the stake is too 
important, that passions run. too high, and then that is done which 
was done in this country thirteen years ago, — great armies take the 
field, which kill all who oppose them. What folly to urge at such a 
moment that the stronger side has no right to coerce, but should use 
argument ; that it is not war in self-defence ; that, after all, they may 
be in the wrong, and that therefore they should refrain ! 

It is however on the question of religion in general, and of an es- 
tablished church in particular, that Mr. Stephen puts forth his great- 
est strength. He points out with justice that the Essay on Liberty 
is rather a plea for increased liberty in religious discussion than a dis- 
passionate treatise on the whole subject, as it purports to be ; and he 
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thinks that Mr. Mill would probably have been more guarded in mak- 
ing general assertions, had he not throughout had his particular case 
in view. Now, though Mr. Stephen is careful not to commit himself 
in set terms, it is very clear where his sympathies lie. To his mind 
the Christian religion is true ; and if true, anything which tends to 
shake it is bad, and nothing can be of so great importance as to have 
it taught to the people and supported by the government. A purely 
secular government is to him hateful ; it degenerates into a system of 
police ; it lacks at once dignity and power, for it can no longer appeal 
to the mightiest of all emotions, — the hope of heaven and the belief 
in God. It follows then, logically, that it is the duty of those who 
believe with him to uphold the union of Church and State, and as far 
as may be, both socially and politically, to enforce conformity to their 
creed. This is a purely practical question, on which it is perfectly 
possible to disagree with Mr. Stephen at the same time that the truth 
of his premises is admitted. It is by no means necessary to dispute 
the right of the majority to do what they think most for the welfare 
of society, in order to doubt the advantage of an established church 
and social intolerance of dissent. It is difficult at this day to exercise 
any repression of opinion ; and if for a time a sufficient power is con- 
centrated to make the repression effective, it is at the risk of an 
explosion much more dangerous to the institutions thus sought to be 
protected than any peaceful solution of the problem could be. In 
short, a national church probably breeds more discontent and opposi- 
tion than it does good ; and in the long run modern governments seem 
growing less and less able to endure the strain put on them by the 
support of any particular confession of faith. However widely opin- 
ions may differ as to the theoretical excellence of a union of Church 
and State, candid observers begin to realize that the force is now 
wanting ; that governments which undertake entirely to unite the two 
tend to fall of their own weight ; and that, on the whole, the church 
must be left very much to take care of itself. It is well, therefore, for 
a man who proposes to fight this battle to stop and count his forces. 

Besides the religious discussion, Mr. Stephen has a good deal to 
say about democracy and women's rights. Universal suffrage he 
accepts as an established fact, against which it is useless to strive. 
" If I am asked, What do you propose to substitute ? Practically, 
what do you recommend ? I answer at once, Nothing. The whole 
current of thought and feeling, the whole stream of human affairs, is 

setting with irresistible force in that direction The waters are 

out, and no human force can turn them back ; but I do not see 
why, as we go with the stream, we need sing hallelujah to the river 
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god." But he insists that men are not by that made any the more 
equal in reality ; that in the end the battle must always be to the 
strong, and the race to the swift ; and that the strong man always 
will rule the weak in the future as in the past ; by persuasion if pos- 
sible, but if necessary by force. Nothing can alter the order of na- 
ture. And women must obey the same law. Do agitators really 
believe that women are as fierce, as energetic, as enduring, as men 1 
If so, let the experiment be tried ; let women have no favor shown 
them ; let them be forced to labor like men, — to enter professions, 
to follow trades, to saw wood in the streets, in competition with men ; 
let marriage be made a contract dissoluble at the will of either party ; 
and in a few years women in Europe will hold the position of women 
in savage tribes, — the position of slaves. It is the lot of the weaker 
party who is left at the mercy of the stronger, and it is inevitable. 
The moral which Mr. Stephen strives to enforce is shortly this. Let 
us clear the air of cant. Liberty, in the sense of absence of restraint, 
means license, and is impossible. Laws are a necessity ; laws are made 
by the strongest, and they must and shall be obeyed. The seeming 
ease with which order is now maintained does not come from a dimi- 
nution of the force employed, but from the overwhelming power of 
the government. Force to-day is to the force of the Middle Ages 
what a modern army would be to the undisciplined rabble which fol- 
lowed a mediteval baron. It is so crushing that no one dreams of 
resistance. 

Equality is absurd except in a technical legal sense. Men are not, 
nor can they ever be, equal in power or wealth, any more than in 
height or weight. It is a fact which, right or wrong, it is useless to 
dispute, that the distance between the millionnaire and the beggar 
tends always to increase with the increase of wealth. It is now 
greater than ever before, and will constantly widen as long as life and 
property remain secure ; when security is destroyed, we shall lapse 
into barbarism. 

Fraternity is simply a nauseous lie, — men are not brothers ; we 
do not love all the world, nor do we wish to do so. It is enough if 
we love our families and friends, and respect those who show them- 
selves respectable ; but as for those who do us wrong, who prey on 
society, or who are wicked and brutal in their lives, decent people 
hate them, and always have hated them, and always will hate them ; 
and, far from treating them as brothers, they will make savage war 
upon them as long as any feeling of self-respect or sense of right 
remains. 



